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vision of health and strength, to stay the oncoming of 
decay, but the will of a society avails ; if only it sees the 
vision, if only it hears the challenge. It is therefore ab- 
surd to talk, as men have talked in every age, of the iip- 
evitable decadence which must sometime at the last befall 
our country. For indeed society is a spiritual thing to 
which there belongs no natural destiny of decay and 
death. Into that ever-rejuvenated life each of us is taken 
up, in spite of our mere organic fate. If that life fail, 
it is a failure of the spirit, unpredictable as the coming 
and going of the wind. And if it fail, it may be renewed ; 
for the failure is not the inexorable failure of old age 
preceding dissolution, but like the falling of the wind, 
the abating of a power which again springs into redis- 
covered life. 

E. M. MacIver. 
Abeedebn. 



VALUE AND OBLIGATION. 

J. LAIED. 

THE object of this paper is to discuss the relation 
between two questions which are fundamental in any 
ethical theory. These questions are : What do we mean 
by calling anything good? and "Why ought we to do this 
or that? That it is important to consider these ques- 
tions, and the connection between them, can hardly be 
doubted. They are questions of theory, it is true, and 
they can hardly be discussed in any way that is other 
than abstract. The concrete treatment of ethics has a 
different aim. It asks, What is good? and What ought 
we to do? This is ethics as the plain man understands it 
and, probably, he does well to confine his attention to 
thesie questions. But since the abstract questions are log- 
ically prior to the others, they must be discussed first by 
scientific ethics. The position of ethics is the same in this 
respect as that of any other science. The results of sci- 
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ence move on the plane of common sense, — they correct 
and amplify, but they do not destroy and they do not 
distort. On the other hand, the ultimate principles and 
the ultimate definitions of science present far greater 
diflficulties to the ordinary mind. They seem verbal or 
nebulous, although, in point of fact, they are neither. I 
do not mean to imply, of course, that concrete ethics can 
be deduced from these abstract considerations. I should 
as readily maintain that it is possible to deduce the num- 
ber of houses in Aberdeen from the geologists' defini- 
tion of granite. AU I wish to say is that the answer to 
these two abstract questions is indispensable to a sys- 
tematic study of ethics. And that is all that is implied 
by classing ethics among the sciences. 

It is well to notice at the outset that the two questions 
are distinct, so that, if there is a connection between them, 
that connection cannot be shown by reducing one to the 
other. It may be true, in fact, that if a thing is good it 
ought to exist, or ought to be done, and that, if we can 
attain it, we should strive to do so. Conversely, it may 
be true that if anything ought to be done, or ought to 
exist, it is therefore good. But the meaning of the state- 
ments is different. They are not mere synonyms, nor 
can one be obtained from the other by way of analysis. 
We shall see, ere long, that the relation between 'good' 
and 'ought' is not nearly so simple as the above remarks 
suggest. But, if it were so, the connection would still 
be, in the language of the philosophers, a synthetic con- 
nection. 

Two other preliminary considerations are equally es- 
sential. The first is that the term good (or bad) even if 
it is not ambiguous, covers a far wider field than ethics, 
the second that the term ought (or ought not) covers a 
narrower one. We say that Jones, in our village cricket 
eleven, is a good bat, and we also say, equally naturally, 
that Bishop Burnet, with all his faults, was a good man 
at heart. These are different senses of the word good, 
but both contain a common core of meaning, since both 
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have in common the notion of worth or valne. To say 
that anything has value or worth is precisely the same 
as to say that it is good. The difficulty is only that the 
word good is frequently used to mean morally good, and 
that is the term which exactly covers the field of ethics. 
Bishop Burnet was a good man morally. Jones may be, 
but again he may not. We do not touch that question 
when we praise his prowess as a batsman. 

Indeed, the distinction between worth and moral worth 
is one of the first points that is impressed on the student 
of ethics. He is told at the beginning of his career that 
ethics is but one of the normative sciences, and he has to 
learn how to distinguish it from others such as aesthetics. 
The phrase normative science, as he comes to see, is only 
a translation of 'science involving a standard of value,' 
but the values with which ethics is concerned refer to 
a different subject-matter from those that pertain to 
aesthetics. The subject-matter of aesthetics is beauty, or 
ugliness, that of ethics is conduct. The same problem 
arises, once again, if the student is asked to criticize 
Hume's doctrine that 'natural abilities,' such as wit, or 
grace, or skill, since they are instances of personal merit, 
cannot ultimately be distitiguished from the virtues. It 
is necessary to distinguish the appreciation based on 
moral grounds, from that which is based on grounds other 
than moral. Who can help admiring the gay, the witty, 
the cultured Congreve? Regarded as a work of art, he 
has a luster all his own. It does not follow that The Old 
Bachelor is good ethical reading, or that Congreve 's re- 
lations with Mrs. Bracegirdle are morally praiseworthy. 
It will be our task, later, to consider more carefully 
wherein this difference consists. Meanwhile it is enough 
to point it out. 

While it is less obvious that ethics must deal with more 
than the ought, it is none the less certain. The ought is 
an imperative, a command or rule of command, and is 
therefore addressed to the will. But there are many 
qualities of character which enter into moral conduct 
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without being directly subject to volitional control. By 
using the word will I do not wish to take refuge in the 
faculty psychology. The will is only a faculty, it is not 
a thing ; but the word will indicates a definite set of psy- 
chical facts, and may therefore he used without mislead- 
ing consequences. 

The Scripture tells us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves ; that is to say, it enjoins a certain emotional dis- 
position, as well as enjoining actions. But how can love 
be commanded T It is futile to do so since it is not within 
a man's power to love or not to love as he chooses. He 
may, indeed, strive to attain this disposition: that he 
ought to do so is fully admitted by Kant, from whom the 
above example is taken : and he may, indirectly, do much 
toward acquiring it. But that is not sufficient. The dis- 
position with which an act is done, the loving kindness of 
virtue, forms part of the moral quality of conduct; and 
ethics, accordingly, is wider than the ought. 

Let us begin, then, by attempting to explain what we 
mean by calling anything good. This is a different ques- 
tion from asking for a definition of that which is good. 
There may be many definitions of good, in the sense that 
a number of descriptive phrases may demarcate precisely 
the same object. 'That which ought to exist' or 'That 
which can be thought out as a member of a perfect whole ' 
may be definitions in this (which is the usual) sense of 
the word. To consider whether they are or are not, is no 
part of the purpose of this paper. It is concerned with 
the meaning of the term good itself, — the adjective, not 
the substantive, — and it is dear that neither the defini- 
tions proposed, nor any others of the same type, are an- 
swers to this question. 

'To have value' or 'to have worth' are, as we have 
seen, synonyms for the adjective good. Another syn- 
onym, — or is it, perhaps, a significant definition of the 
meaning of good? — ^is found in the word approval. To 
ascribe value to anything, and to approve it, are one and 
the same. What, then, is the nature of this approval? 
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Some theories will have it that approval is, in the end, 
an attitude of feeling; that is what the school of moral 
sentiment said in the eighteenth century, — Hume may he 
taken as their representative, — and what the Werth- 
theorie of such a writer as Meiaong says to-day. Other 
thinkers, such as Hobbes or von Ehrenfels, maintain (to 
put the matter in our terminology) that the clue to the 
nature of value must be sought in the nature of desire. 
Spinoza, in some of his utterances, maintains the same 
view.^ These theories of the nature of approval have, 
despite their differences, very much in common. Feel- 
iag and desire are closely connected : they are both ways 
in which the subject is attracted by the thought of cer- 
tain objects, and it was because feeling, on their psy- 
chology, was necessarily the spring to action that it re- 
ceived its prominence in the writings of the moral sense 
school. The awareness of good must inspire action. Vir- 
tue must be amiable. It must touch our breasts. The 
intellect, on the contrary, is cool and dispassionate, and 
consequently the apprehension of value cannot pertain 
to it 

Naturally, we cannot suppose that so many great think- 
ers, whose strength lay especially in the domain of psy- 
chology, had no grounds on which to base this theory of 
the nature of approval. We shall see that their analysis 
was defective, but these defects lay rather in what they 
denied than in what they asserted. Feeling and desire 
are the mainsprings of action, and approval is connected 
with them in a specially important way. This is a fact 
which any theory must admit and try to explain. There 
is a distinction, however, which writers like Hume failed 
to recognize. Moral approval and esthetic approval are, 
both, kinds of approval. The virtuoso and the saint, in 
their different ways, reach out toward the realm of values. 
But it is no part of the feeling connected with aesthetic 
approval to lead to action, whereas the moral approval 

^"Ethics," Part III, prop. 39. 
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of the saint should do so. Tlie desire to imitate a great 
painter or to possess his works does refer to conduct, 
yet these desires, even if an inevitable consequent of 
jestlietic appreciation, have neither part nor lot in that 
appreciation itself. 

Approval, however, more especially moral approval, 
cannot be a matter of mere feeling or mere desire, or 
even of a particular kind of feeling or desire. Approval 
implies certain other characteristics, which can only be 
satisfied by judgment. If moral discriminations, to use 
the old phrase, were matters of feeling alone, there could 
be no morality. Morality would have disappeared into 
something else, something rather like it, indeed, but still 
not the same. The awareness of moral distinctions im- 
plies certain claims, and, if these are not satisfied, moral- 
ity falls. These claims, expressed abstractly, are the 
claims of objectivity, universality, disinterestedness, and 
authority. Strive as he will, no advocate of feeling or 
desire can account for these claims in terms of his theory. 
Hume tried hard, and he failed. He failed because his 
task was hopeless, as is easy to see, if we consider the 
claims in detail. 

Objectivity is the simplest and clearest of them. Sup- 
pose that Williams, behind the coimter, complains of the 
meanness, or the tyranny, of Jenkins the manager. When 
he does so, he means to condemn the character and the 
actions of Jenkins. He does not mean only that he has 
certain feelings with regard to Jenkins, nor does he mean 
only that most men, who had heard what Jenkins did, 
would, through the contagion of sympathy, feel with him 
in the matter. He means that, but he also means much 
more. And Hume himself has to admit it. To call a 
man an enemy or a rival is, he says, to express a private 
preference. To call him vicious or depraved is to ' speak 
a different language' altogether. The private prefer- 
ence has become a general preference. But no feeling 
ceases to be private because other men have similar ones, 
and that is the utmost stretch of generality which Hume 's 
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theory can reach. There is only one answer. To call 
Jenkins a villain is to make a statement about Jenkins, 
not about anyone's feelings with regard to him. That 
statement claims to be either true or false, and truth or 
falsity pertain to judgment only. The objectivity of 
morals, accordingly, requires judgment and cannot rest 
on feeling. 

The 'general preference' was overworked on the moral 
sense theory, since it had to do duty also for universality 
and for disinterestedness. The claim of universality 
means only that if a given act or person is, for some 
reason or other, rightly accotmted worthy of esteem, then 
that esteem must also be accorded to a similar act, wher- 
ever and whenever it occurs, and to a similar person, ir- 
respective of the accidents of space and time and all they 
imply. Disinterestedness, or impartiality, implies the 
same. But where shall we find such a feeling f Drake 
was a freebooter (often), and so were his opponents. 
But no true Englishman feels toward Drake as he does 
toward the Spaniards. If he admires the Spaniards at 
all, it is only because their courage increases the splendor 
of Drake's achievements. The McLeans and the Mac- 
Donnells were quite as reprehensible as the Stepney an- 
archists or the Paris motor bandits, but we do not quote 
the 'good old rule' and the 'simple plan' quite so com- 
placently in the modem instances as in the ancient. When 
we reflect, we can see how far the cases are parallel, and 
with what measure they should be weighed one against 
the other. The reflection may be present, even in the 
moment of passion, though, then, it is usually impotent. 
But, impotent or not, it can surely claim the rightful 
superiority. 

There are moral feelings, of course, and there are 
moral desires. But these feelings and desires are deriv- 
ative. They depend upon the moral judgment. Their 
strength may outrun that of the moral judgment, and 
the result is fanaticism or a kind of lynch law. They may 
blind the moral judgment, too, and keep it from weighing 
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tlie case as it should be weighed. But that only shows 
that moral desires and moral feelings are not exempt 
from the common lot of feeling and desire. They are 
good servants, but bad masters. If our desires and our 
feelings always harmonized with our Judgment, the evil 
doers would be few. The growth of character consists in 
regulating them, and it is Just as dangerous to allow our 
Judgments of value to be distorted by feeling as our 
Judgments of fact. The primacy of Judgment in this re- 
spect is the real reason why neither desire nor feeling 
by themselves are a sufficient account of moral discrimi- 
nations. They do not possess the authority of the moral 
Judgment. If they impel to action, they do so because of 
their strength. — the obligation of the moral sense school, 
was, as they themselves admitted, but an 'interested obli- 
gation.' And strength is not authority. 

Before passing to the subject of obligation, — ^which is 
of course, authority regarded from another point of view, 
— ^it will be well to treat of two questions that have, 
hitherto, been left somewhat obscure. We admitted, or 
rather declared, that judgments of value have a special 
connection with feeling and desire. What, then, is this 
connection!' We declared, again, that a Judgment of 
moral worth covers less than a Judgment of worth in gen- 
eral. Where, precisely, does the difference lie? What 
is moral worth? 

In considering the first question the fundamental point 
to notice is that there is no such thing as blind desire or 
blind feeling. On the contrary desire and feeling must 
be guided and informed by cognition, and cognition, in 
its explicit form, is Judgment. When we are pleased, we 
are pleased with something, and, still more obviously, 
when we desire, we desire something. We may, it is 
true, want somethiag without knowing clearly what we 
want, and take steps to allay the wants which are compar- 
atively random and haphazard. But they are never ab- 
solutely so. Although we do not know clearly, we do 
know vaguely. When we are thirsty, we desire drink; 
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when we are cold, we desire warmth. The parched wan- 
derer in the desert, however desperate his case and how- 
ever Wind or perplexed his judgment, will never try to 
allay his anguish by kindling a fire. Groping itself im- 
plies some degree of expectation, and an expectation 
which is restricted to certain channels and has no con- 
cern with others. At every stage our feelings and desires 
are guided hy our cognition of objects. They are, in- 
deed, the special way in which an object, so far as cog- 
nized, attracts the subject. 

To see this, is half the battle. When we desire any- 
thing, we desire to possess it, or cause its existence, or 
modify it in some way. The cognition which guides de- 
sire has this aim in view and it exists in behalf of possible 
action. The state of desire includes both the attraction 
of the object, and the appetency or endeavor after it. 
But the desire for anything also includes the awareness 
of value in that which is desired. It is desired because it 
indicates a situation that is better than the present, — 
not necessarily morally better, nor necessarily better on 
the whole, but better, in some aspect and in some degree, 
than the present state or its continuance. Indeed this 
cognition of value in the object desired is the principal 
respect in which cognition really is a guide. The state 
of the facts, no doubt, circumscribes our desires, quite 
apart from their value. There is no value in a railway 
time table as such, but it is an important fact if we want 
to go to London. The more definite and the more im- 
perious the desires, the more must cognition study the 
facts, that it may use them as means to its ends. But 
so long as they are mere facts, they are mere means. If 
they are desired as ends, they must be desired because 
of the value they are seen to contain. 

It is not surprising, then, that the awareness of value 
should have a specially close and intimate connection 
with feeling and desire. These must be guided not by 
cognition only, but by cognition which includes the aware- 
ness of worth. And we are now better able to approach 
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our second question, — ^that of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of moral worth. Moral worth is worth as ex- 
hibited in the sphere of conduct. Let us see what this 
statement implies. 

Conduct may be defined most simply as responsible 
behavior, but it is a difficult, and, perhaps, an impossible 
task, to say where behavior ceases to be responsible. The 
limiting cases, however, are not of great importance. If 
we can point to behavior which is indubitably conduct, 
we have done enough for ethics. When an agent has fore- 
sight of the ends he is capable of attaining, when he can 
choose between these ends without being forced by some 
agency foreign to him, then his action is an instance of 
conduct. If these elements are entirely absent, there is 
no conduct. The absence of constraint, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, depends upon the harmony of the end 
chosen with the character of the man himself and, there- 
fore, we may speak of conduct as the expression of the 
character in action. This is a commonplace of any text 
book of ethics. It is a commonplace also that the clearest 
instance of conduct is to be seen in choice after mature 
deliberation. Such deliberation, of course, is neither al- 
ways possible, nor always necessary. Tbere may not be 
time enough to reflect and, again, the course before us 
may be so clear that deliberation is otiose. These facts, 
however, do not affect the general principle. 

Now, what does a man do when he deliberates f Grant- 
ing that he has sufficient time and sufficient information, 
he considers the various practicable alternatives that are 
open to him. If he recognizes that a given alternative is 
not really possible for him, that, however splendid it 
may seem in the abstract, and however admirable if per- 
formed by some one with different opportunities and a 
different nature from himself, it is yet beyond his reach, 
then that alternative straightway ceases to be vital for 
him. He must restrict himself, therefore, to alternatives 
that are really practicable, and, if he does what is morally 
good, he must choose that alternative which will attain 
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the greatest possible value "withm Ms power. The value 
of the probable effects of this action upon the man him- 
self and upon others, the consistency of the action with 
the general plan of life to which he (on the whole) ad- 
heres, — these considerations, and others like them, all 
must enter. Tnie, the standard for the comparison of 
these values, permits of innumerable disputes. It is, per- 
haps, a question of direct intuition for which no reason 
can be given since none is required. We perceive directly 
that generosity is better than masked selfishness, and that 
is the whole of the matter. It may be, again, that values 
must be measured by reference to an ideal or, even, that 
some indirect criterion, — the hedonic calculus, let us say, 
— ^is the surest guide. These questions are not for us. 
What is certain is that the deliberation of the morally 
good man consists in the valuation of practicable alter- 
natives with a view to choosing that which is best. The 
valuation, it is true, need not add and subtract units after 
the manner of arithmetic. To demand that would be as 
absurd as to demand a pair of scales to weigh the mo- 
tives. It need not, again, take the form which Benjamin 
Franklin advised. We need not jot the alternatives 
down and balance them by the aid of a merchant's pen- 
cil. The point is that this valuation is essential, what- 
ever be the form in which it is usually, or most con- 
veniently, made. 

It is necessary, is these matters, to distinguish between 
the objective and the subjective point of view. From the 
objective point of view, an action is morally right when 
it exhibits the maximum value that can be attained by 
the agent. But the action, to be moral, must be an in- 
stance of conduct, and therefore the subjective point of 
view, the intention and the responsibility of the agent, is 
still more important. The agent, no doubt, may have in- 
adequate information as to fact, and he may form false 
judgments of value. He may try, for instance, to rescue 
a drowning man, although his own powers as a swimmer 
are inadequate to the task, or he might, through excessive 
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humility, decline a task for which he was preeminently- 
fitted. We cannot, therefore, look to the subjective point 
of view only, in our estimate of moral worth. But with 
these limitations it is true that a man acts rightly if he 
strives to attain the greatest value open to him. 

There is yet another qualification to make, however. 
The agent, if he acts morally, must not only strive to at- 
tain the best course of action open to him, but he must 
strive to do so just because it is the best. Anything else 
is legality, not morality. And this explains, incidentally, 
why many personal excellences are admired aesthetioally 
without being morally approved. They are shown in con- 
duct, they may be deliberately chosen, and they have 
value. But if the agent could have chosen something 
better, or if he chose them for some other reason than 
their superior excellence to any other alternative open 
to him, then they are morally blameworthy, even if 
worthy of praise in other respects. 

Our discussion, it may appear, has strayed from the 
high road, into bypath meadow. That is but appearance, 
however; in reality we are now enabled, for the first 
time, to attack the real problem of this paper. We 
have dealt hitherto with the problems of worth, of moral 
worth, and of that which is morally right or wrong. 
Worth, we have seen, has a special connection with de- 
sire and feeling but depends ultimately upon a judgment 
of value. Moral worth refers to conduct and conduct re- 
quires, at least, knowledge and choice on the part of the 
agent. Deliberation, it is true, is not essential to con- 
duct, but it shows these necessary implications of con- 
duct in their clearest form. It is really the attempt to 
justify to ourselves a given line of action. A man who 
can choose in this way is morally responsible for his ac- 
tions. The volitional element is not, as we shall see, the 
whole of moral worth, but it is essential to any action 
which has moral worth (positive or negative as the case 
may be). That which is right or wrong, however, does 
refer wholly to this volitional element. An action is 
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morally right only if it is chosen because it is the best, 
the most valuable, thing to do for a given man in a 
given place and time. 

Now that which is morally right and that which a man 
ought to do, are one and the same, so that now we have 
found the answer to our question. Some ethical theories, 
it is true, have sought the sum and substance of ethics in 
the ought and have even maintained, as Kant did, that 
the notion of ought must be prior to that of good. Other 
theories, again, have spoken almost entirely in terms of 
good. Neither of these types of theory is correct. The 
ought has a meaning and a place of its own since it 
speaks of a rule of command addressed to the will of a 
rational being. This is no part of the meaning of worth. 
But the rules are not commanded in their own right. 
There is a reason for them and that reason lies in their 
worth. The point, indeed, is very familiar. Any gen- 
eral rule will clash with some other general rule in some 
instances. It is my duty to assist the police, it is also my 
duty to protect and help my friends. What if I learn that 
my friend is a murderer? Surely, in such an instance, 
the only possible course is to ask what is the best thing 
to do in the particular case before me. If my judgment 
is sound and I follow it, I shall have acted as I ought. 

There is a last ditch which the defenders of the pri- 
macy of obligation may still contest. Is it not true, they 
may ask, that I recognize what morality is by recognizing 
what I have got to do. Luther'^s Ich kann nicM cmders 
is the keystone of ethics. Again, we have insisted on the 
attractiveness of good. The awareness of values in pos- 
sible action necessarily arouses desire. But duty must 
often be done in the teeth of desire. The answer to these 
objections is really very simple. In the first place it is 
irrelevant how we come by a particular notion. Custom 
and early training, it is true, impress first of all on the 
child (and upon those races which are still in their child- 
hood) that certain kinds of conduct are commanded and 
others are forbidden, and these rules are shrouded in a 
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sort of religious halo that frequently does duty for con- 
science. But the task of the moral man, and the task of 
ethics, is to rise above this stage and to see whether the 
rules are justifiable and on what principle the justifica- 
tion can rest. In the second place it is true, no doubt, 
that the right course need not be pleasant, and this despite 
the fact that the good attracts while duty may be stern 
and hard. The sternness of duty, perhaps, is apt to be 
exaggerated through undue attention to certain special 
cases. Some instances of duty are less dreadful than the 
action of Brutus when he condemned his son. It may be 
a man's duty to play tennis of an evening in order to 
preserve his health. But, omitting this plea, we can still 
hold fast to our position. Although the thought of at- 
tainable value always attracts, and although there can be 
no desire which is not guided by some apprehension of 
value, it does not follow that the judgment of greatest at- 
tainable value always attracts the most. To suppose that 
would be to suppose a necessary and complete harmony 
between thought, feeling, and action, and this, so far from 
being a presupposition, is the chief aim of moral training. 
The gratification which a man seeks may be a little pres- 
ent ease, or a little present enjoyment, at the expense of 
his whole life. The ease or the enjoyment do attract 
and do have their value. It would be the man's duty to 
seek them if nothing else came in their way. Similarly, 
the ideal of the life attracts and the man knows that it 
should have superiority. But it does not attract enough. 
The reason of the sin is not that the man does not seek 
the good, but that he does not seek the best. 

I shall conclude this paper by answering yet another 
objection and making one further explanation. The ob- 
jection is that the ought is only apparently, not really, 
narrower than the concept of moral worth. Let it be 
granted that if the smile with which the gift is given 
were chosen with the same care as the gift itself, our 
moral nature would rise in revolt. It is true, none the 
less, that the loving kindness of virtue must proceed from 
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the moral character of the agent. But can we not say 
that a man ought to have a better, a more generous char- 
acter than he has? I do not wish to ask what are the 
limits within which this or that man may develop his 
character. AU I maintain is, that if the objection means 
that his chai'acter ought to be better than he himself can 
make it, then the objection is false. No one denies that 
he ought to try to be generous, but the objection, in the 
form I have stated it, refers not to the man, but to his 
maker. Thus it is possible to say that one man is morally 
better than another, although each does his best. That 
is not a paradox, but a truism. There is no one, of course, 
who always does his best, but there are suflficiently close 
approximations to make the statement significant in fact, 
as well as in theory. The mistake arises from requiring, 
— after the manner of criminal law, — an equal standard 
for every man, without sufficient respect for the differ- 
ences of persons. 

The explanation supplies, in a way, an interesting cor- 
roboration of our theory. The ought, as we have seen, 
refers to that essential feature of conduct which is con- 
cerned with volition. It is a rule of command addressed 
to the will, and this is the reason at once for the limita- 
tions and for the importance of the ought. Let us ask, 
therefore, whether our account is consistent with the 
psychology of wiU. Ethics, of course, does not depend 
upon psychology, but it involves psychology. It speaks 
not of human nature as such, but of human nature at its 
best. Still, it cannot ignore the facts of human nature. 

Will implies the choice of action, and action which the 
agent believes to be in his power. He can neither will the 
action, nor resolve upon it, unless he has this belief. Be- 
liefs, of course, are instances of cognition. It is plain, 
therefore, that will is guided by explicit cognition and 
cognition, moreover, which is restricted in the special 
way we have seen to be characteristic of the ought. For 
the thought of 'ought' implies the thought of 'can.' But 
will is more than the contemplation and the comparison 
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of possible lines of action. They are contemplated with 
reference to another essential constituent of will, the con- 
stituent whicli we call choice. This is the 'fiat,' the 'let it 
be done and done by me' which is an ultimate and pro- 
foundly important characteristic of mental life. But the 
choice besides being guided by cognition is necessarily 
prompted by desire. Desire, in fact, is the feeling atti- 
tude of the subject with respect to possible action. Now 
we have shown that every desire includes some awareness 
of the value of the end toward which it strives. It fol- 
lows that not cognition only, but also cognition of values, 
plays its part necessarily in will, however specific and 
peculiar the nature of will may be. Surely, then, it is 
plain that the ought is no stranger to psychology, and 
that if human nature can be morally trained, it must be 
trained in the way our theory suggests. Tlie elements 
which the ought implies, the reasons which, make it bind- 
ing, may be found, in some form or other, in almost any 
instance of human action. They must occur in every in- 
stance of human conduct. In order that there may be 
conduct there must be volition, that volition must be re- 
stricted to what the agent believes to be within his power, 
and must be guided by awareness of values. The ought 
works within this sphere. It demands only that these 
elements be united in the best possible way. To consider 
this, to ask how these elements should conspire and what 
should be their aim, is the task of ethics. It may include 
more. It does not include less. 
Dalhoxtsie IJNnrBBSiTY. J. Laied. 



THE COMBINATION VERSUS THE CONSUMEE. 

H. B, EEBD. 

IN the competitive system it was supposed that charg- 
ing all you could get in an open market brought a fair 
price. According to Adam Smith, the relations of sup- 
ply and demand made every commodity bring a fair or 



